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Lime  Tree  or  Linden 
Showing  fruit 


( T, ilia  europcea ) 
Ord.  Tiliacece 
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JN  issuing  at  sixpence  a little  volume 
which  will  enable  the  purchaser  to 
identify  at  least  all  the  ti  ees  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country , the  publishers 
believe  that  they  are  supplying  a much 
needed  hand-book.  Most  people  are  ignorant 
to  a surprising  extent  of  the  names  of  the 
commonest  trees,  and  this  is  largely  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  no  book  such  as  the 
present,  which  can  be  slipped  into  the  pocket 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience  when 
starting  on  a waZk,  has  hitherto  been 
available.  It  is  hoped  that  the  short  notes 
at  the  end  will  be  found  of  assistance.  The 
Lati7i  nomenclature  follows  Loudon’s  well 
known  “ Trees  and  Shrubs.” 
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Norway  Maple  (Acer  P latanoides) 

Showing  fruit  Ord.  Aceracete 
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Great  Maple,  Sycamore  or  ( Acer  Pseudo-Platanus) 

Scottish  Plane  Ord.  Aceracece 

Showing  fruit 
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Field,  Common,  or  Small-leaved 
Maple 
Showing  fruit 


( Acer  campestre) 
Ord.  Aceracete 
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Horsechestnut  (/ *Esculus  Hippocastanuni) 

Showing  fruit  Ord.  JEsculacea 


IO 


Spindle  Tree  ( F.uonymus  europceus ) 

Showing  fruit  Or,{.  Celastraccie 

(Capsule  pale  crimson,  with 
orange  seed) 


It 


Holly  {Ilex  Aquifoliuni) 

Showing  berries  (red)  Qrd.  Aquifoliacea 
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Buckthorn  (R Jiamnus  catharticus ) 

Showing  berries  (black)  Ord.  Rhainnacea 
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Laburnum  (Cytisus  Laburnum) 

Showing  fruit  Ord.  Leguminacece 


H 
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Sloe  or  Blackthorn  (Primus  sptnosa ) 

In  flower  and  in  fruit  Ord.  Rosacece 
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Wild  Cherry  Tree 
or  Gean 


(jCerasus  sylvestris) 
Ord.  Rosacea 
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Bird-Cherry 


( Cerasus  Pad  us) 

Ord.  Rosacece 


B 
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Hawthorn  ( Cratcegus  Oxyacantha) 

Showing  berries  (red)  Qrd.  Rosacea 
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Meular 
Showing  fruit 


( Mespilus  germanica) 
Ord.  Rosacea 
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Wild  Pear  ^>rus  ^mmunis) 

. , . Ord.  Roiaceie 
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Wild  or  Crab-Apple 
Showing  fruit 


(Pyrus  Mains) 
Ord.  Rosacece 
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White  Beam  ( Pyrus  Aria) 

Showing  fruit  (red)  Ord.  Rosacea 
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Wild  Service  ( Pyrus  torniinalis) 

Showing  fruit  (greenish-brown,  dotted)  Ord.  Rosacea 
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Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan-tree 
Showing  berries  (red) 


(Pyrus  aucapaj'ia) 
Ord.  Rosacea: 
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True  Service 


( Pyrus  Sorbus) 
Ord.  Rosacece 
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Elder  {S ambit cus  nigra) 

Showing  berries  (black)  On/.  Cafirifoliacece 
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Wayfaring  Tree  ( Viburnum  Lantana) 

Showing  fruit  (black)  Ord.  CapriJoliacecE 
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Guelder  Rose 
Showing  berries  (red) 


( Viburnum  Opulus) 
Ord.  Cafiri/oliacea 
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Ash 

Showing  fruit 


( Fraxinus  excelsior) 
Ord.  Oleaccte 
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Box  Tree 

Showing  fruit  (greenish) 


( Buxus  semfervirens) 
Ord.  Eufhorbiacea 
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English  or  Common  Small-lkaved  Elm  (Ulmus  camficstris) 

Ord.  Ulmaccce 


Wych  or  Scotch  Elm  ( Ulmus  montana) 

Ord.  U ImacccE 
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Walnut 
Showing  fruit 


(Jug Ians  regia) 
Ord.  J uglandacece 
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Ckack  Willow 
Showing  catkins  (yellow) 


(Salix  frag  Hi  s') 
Ord.  Salicacete 
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White  Willow 
Showing  catkins  (yellow) 


(Salix  alba) 
Ord.  SalicacecE 
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Sallow 

Showing  calkins  (yellow) 


(Sali.r  caprea ) 
Ord.  Salicaceie 
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White  Poplar  {Populus  alba) 

Ord.  Salicacece 


Aspen  ( Populus  t re  mu  la) 

Showing  leaves  (to  left)  Ord.  Salicacece 

Leaves  and  catkins  (to  right) 
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Black  Poplar 
Catkin  in  corner 


( Populus  nigra) 
Ord.  Salicacctp 
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Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa) 

Showing  fruit  Qrd . Bettilacea 


Birch  {Be tula  alba) 

Showing  fruit  Ord.  Betulacecp 


Oak 

Showing  acorns 


( Quercus  pedunculata) 
Ord.  Coryl'.icecr 


am 
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Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  cerris) 

Showing  acorns  Ord.  Corylacea 
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Holm  Oak 

Showing  the  small  acorns 


( Quercus  Ilex) 
OriL  Corylacc<f> 
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^EECH  (Fagus  sylvatica) 

Showing  nuts  Qrd.  Corylacete 
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Sweet  ok  Spanish  Chestnut  ( Cos  tang  a vesca) 
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Hornbeam 
Showing  fruit 


( Carpinus  Betulus) 
Ord.  Corylacece 
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(Coiylui  Avellanti) 
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(Oriental)  Plane  Tree 


( Platanus  orientalis) 
Ord.  P latancuea: 


D 
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Scots  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris) 

Showing  cones  Qrd.  Convene 
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Austrian  Pine 


( Pinus  au  striae  a) 
Ord.  Coni/era 
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(Swiss)  Stone  Pine  {Pinus  Cembra) 

Ord.  ConifercE 
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Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Strolws) 

Showing  cone  Oni.  Coni/era 
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Spruce  Fir  Abies  exceisa) 

Showing  cone  Orel.  Coniferce 
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Douglas  Fir  (Abies  Douglasit) 

Showing  cone  Prd.  Coni  fere? 
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Silver  Fir  ( Picea  pectinatd) 

Showing  cone  Ord.  Conifcrce 
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Noble  Silver  Fir  ( Ficect  nobilis) 

Showing  cones  Ord.  Coniferce 

(One  has  shed  its  scales) 
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Larch 

Showing  cones 


( Lanx  euro/> era) 
Ord.  Coniferce 
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Cedar  of  Lebanon 


6i 
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Araucaria  or  Chili  Pine  ( Araucaria  imbricata) 

Ord.  Coni/ene 
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Lawson’s  Cypress 
Showing  cones 


( Cu/’ressus  lawsoniana) 
Ord.  ConifertE 
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Some  Short  Notes 

DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST  THE  READER  IN 
IDENTIFYING  THE  TREES  ILLUST- 
RATED IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


The  sixty  photographs  which  precede  include  all  the  very 
commonest,  and  some  of  the  less  common,  trees  and  larger  shrubs  to 
be  found  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  case  of  the  willows,  the 
varieties  are  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  a 
little  in  the  way  of  illustration,  and  in  the  case  of  the  firs  and  pines, 
leading  and  typical  species  only  could  be  included.  It  has  been  our 
object,  within  the  narrow  limits  at  our  disposal,  to  do  everything  we 
could  to  ensure  certainty  in  identification.  We  have  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  show  a branch  of  each  tree  with,  wherever  it  was 
found  possible,  either  the  flower  or  the  fruit  of  each.  It  was 
obviously  impossible  to  show  also  the  whole  tree  or  even  the  bole, 
but  with  our  little  photographs  in  his  hand  the  student  can  hardly 
tail  to  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  identity  of  most  of  the 
trees  he  will  come  across.  Once  familiarity  with  each  species  is 
gained  by  careful  observation  throughout  the  season,  he  will  come 
to  know  them  so  well  that  he  will  be  able  to  identify  them  in  winter 
by  the  bole  and  habit  of  growth  as  easily  as  he  can  in  summer  by 
the  foliage.  In  this  way  we  believe  he  will  obtain  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  various 
trees  than  if  his  way  had  been  made  smoother  for  him  by  more 
Copious  illustration.  The  interest  of  a walk  in  the  country  is 
enormously  increased  when  the  walker  is  able  to  recognise  and  name 
the  trees  and  flowers  he  meets  with,  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
publishers  of  this  book  is  to  awaken  a taste  for  such  study  of  nature 
by  the  books  which  have  appeared  and  will  continue  to  appear  in 
this  series. 

Indigenous  trees  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  *. 

The  Lime  Tree  or  Linden*  (frontispiece),  is  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  and  is  easily  recognisable  from  the  leaves  alone,  which 
are  of  a bright,  tender  green. 

There  are  three  common  species  of  Maples,  of  which  the 
Sycamore*,  known  as  the  Plane  in  Scotland  (page  7)  is  much  the 
commonest,  and  is  very’  familiar  to  everybody.  A careful  com- 
parison of  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  the  photograph  given,  with  those 
of  the  Norway  Maple  (page  6)  and  Field  Mapie*  (page  3)  will 
reveal  unmistakable  differences,  sufficient  for  certain  identification, 
See  also  note  on  the  Plane  Tree  (page  4q). 
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Where  is  the  boy  who  does  not  know  the  Horsechestnut 
tpage  9)? 

The  Spindle  Tree*  (page  10)  is  to  be  readily  distinguished, 
especially  by  its  fruit,  from  the  Buckthorn*  (page  12).  They  are 
both  shrubs  rather  than  trees. 

The  Holly*  (page  11)  and  Hawthorn*  (page  t3)  are  too  well, 
known  to  require  remark,  as  are  the  yellow  drooping  flower- 
clusters  of  the  Laburnum  (page  13). 

The  flowers  of  the  Locust  Tree  (page  14)  are  pea-shaped  like 
the  Laburnum,  but  white. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  in  Nature  than  the  Black- 
thorn or  Sloe*  (page  15)  in  full  bloom  in  spring.  The  white 
starry  clusters  appear  before  the  leaf-buds,  and  are  a joy  to  look 
upon. 

We  have  photographed  the  flower  of  the  Wild  Cherry  or  Gean* 
(page  16),  the  fruit  being  too  familiar  to  require  illustration.  The 
illustrations  of  it  and  the  Bird  Cherry*  (page  17)  bring  out  very 
clearly  the  differences  between  the  two  trees.  The  flower  of  the 
latter  has  a very  heavy  smell  ; the  fruit  is  a small  blackish  berry. 

The  Medlar  (page  19)  may  be  easily  identified  from  the 
photograph  given. 

The  Wild  Pear*  (page  20)  and  Crab-Apple*  (page  21),  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  ; the  branches  of  the  former  are  more  or  less 
spiny. 

The  White  Beam*  (page  22)  is  not  so  well-known  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  abundance.  In  its  short  flowering-season  its 
clusters  of  white  flowers  give  it  a showy  appearance,  while  its 
red  fruit  makes  it  a very  ornamental  tree  later  on.  We  give  two 
common  forms  of  its  very  variable  leaf. 

The  flower  and  fruit  of  the  Wild  Service*  (page  23)  resemble 
those  of  the  White  Beam,  but  the  leaf  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Maples. 

Tbe  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan*  (page  24)  is  one  of  those  trees 
that  are  universally  familiar. 

The  True  Service  (page  25)  closely  resembles,  but  is  of  course, 
not  nearly  so  common  as,  the  Rowan.  Its  leaflets  are  broader  than 
those  of  the  former  tree  and  downy  on  the  under  surface,  while  the 
fruit  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  berries  of  the  Rowan.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaflets  of  the  True  Service  are  convex,  of  the  Rowan 
slightly  concave. 

The  Elder  Tree*  (page  26),  Wayfaring  Tree*  (page  27), 
Guelder  Rose*  (page  28),  are  too  characteristic  in  appearance  to 
be  readily  confounded  with  others. 

The  fine  photograph  we  give  of  the  Ash*  (page  29)  is  unmistak- 
able. Tbe  leaves  of  the  Ash  are  very  late  in  appearing.  Tennyson 
says  : “ Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays  To  clothe  herself,  when 
all  the  woods  are  green.’’ 
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The  Box*  (page  30),  though  it  attains  in  a few  places  the  dignity 
of  a tree,  is  best  known  as  a small  bush,  and  in  its  dwarf  form  is  a 
plot  edging. 

Of  the  two  Elms,  the  Wych  Elm*  (page  32)  and  the  Common 
Elm*  (page  31),  the  former,  which  is  much  commoner  in  Scotland 
than  the  latter,  has  very  much  larger  leaves,  though  their  shape  and 
thpt  of  the  fruit  are  very  similar.  The  photograph  shows  to 
perfection  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  droop  of  the  leaves  and 
clustering  of  the  fruit  of  the  Wych  Elm. 

The  light,  warm  green  of  the  leaves,  added  to  their  characteristic 
shape,  of  the  Walnut  (page  33,),  makes  this  handsome  tree  easily 
distinguishable. 

To  identify  Willows  with  certainty  is  no  easy  task,  as  the  varieties 
run  into  hundreds.  They  require  special  study  and  it  is  impossible 
here  to  attempt  any  detailed  description.  We  give,  however,  photo- 
graphs of  three  of  the  commonest  species,  the  Crack  Willow* 
{page  34)  White  Willow*  (page  35)  and  Sallow*  (page  36)  in 
bud,  showing  the  catkins  which  are  so  distinctive  a feature  of  the 
Willow  tribe. 

The  leaves  of  the  Poplars  are  very  characteristic  and  make  the 
species  easily  identifiable.  The  leaves  of  the  Abele  or  White 
Poplar*  (page  37)  have  a very  downy  white  under-surface,  whence 
the  name.  The  fluttering  of  the  leaves  of  the  Aspen  (page  38)  and 
other  Poplars  is  caused  by  the  lateral  compression  of  the  stalks. 
The  appearance  of  the  tall  Lombardy  Poplar  is  familiar  from 
its  frequency  in  photographs  of  Italian  scenery. 

There  is  no  more  common  riverside  tree  than  the  Alder*  (page  40), 
nor  any  more  common  everywhere  than  the  beautiful  Birch* 
(page  41)  with  its  silvery  bark  and  inimitably  graceful  form,  and  the 
Oak*  (page  43),  familiar  to  all.  The  thinner,  more  deeply  cut 
leaves  of  the  Turkey  Oak  (page  43),  form  its  distinguishing  mark, 
while  the  glossy,  somewhat  holly-like  leaves  and  small  acorns  of 
the  Holm  Oak  (page  44)  are  unique. 

The  Beech*(page  45),  and  Hazel*(page  48)  need  no  description, 
nor  does  the  Sweet  Chestnut  (page  46). 

The  Hornbeam*  (page  47)  might  easily  on  a superficial  exam- 
ination be  confounded  with  the  Beech,  but  the  resemblance  is  only 
superficial.  See  the  fruit,  etc. 

The  leaf  of  the  Plane  Tree  (page  49)  closely  resembles  that  ot 
the  Sycamore,  but  the  fruit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  photograph, 
is  quite  distinct.  Its  leaves  are  still  verdant  green  late  in  autumn, 
when  those  of  the  Sycamore  are  dark,  and  they  are  opposite  in  the 
latter  as  opposed  to  alternate  in  the  Plane. 

The  dark  green  leaves  of  the  Yew*  (page  50),  and  their  arrange- 
ment, clearly  shown  in  the  illustration,  should  make  it  easily 
distinguishable.  The  Irish  Yew*  is  upright  in  shape,  “ fastigiate,” 
like  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 
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The  Firs  and  Pines  are  very  numerous,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
show  more  than  the  commonest  and  some  of  the  less  common.  The 
Scots  Pine*  (page  51),  Spruce  Fir  (page  55),  Douglas  Fir  (page 
56),  are  all  frequent,  and  a careful  examination  of  the  photographs 
should  be  sufficient.  The  Silver  Fir  (page  57)  and  Noble  silver 
Fir  (page  58)  have  also  clearly  marked  characteristics,  and  the 
photograph  we  give  of  the  Weymouth  Pine  (page  54),  is  an 
exceedingly  good  one.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  cones,  however, 
the  illustration  we  give  of  the  Austrian  Pine  (page  52)  and  Stone 
Pine  (page  53),  cannot  give  more  than  an  idea  of  the  characteristics 
common  to  these  and  other  species  which  closely  resemble  them.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  needles  of  the  Austrian  Pine 
are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  Scots  Pine,  giving  the  tree  a dark 
and  heavy  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  our  trees  is  the  Larch 
(page  59).  It  is  abundant  and  so  characteristic  in  appearance 
that  it  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  Unlike  nearly  all  cone-bearing 
trees,  the  Larch  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (page  60)  and  Deodar  or  Indian 
Cedar  (page  61),  are  truthfully  and  clearly  represented  by  the 
branches  shown. 

The  Araucaria  or  Chili  Pine  (page  62)  has  been  familiar  to  us 
all  from  our  youthful  days  as  the  “ Monkey  Puzzle.” 

Lawson’s  Cypress  (page  63)  was  introduced  to  this  country 
after  Loudon's  book,  which  we  have  used  as  our  authority  in 
nomenclature,  was  written.  The  photograph  is  sufficiently  distinct. 

The  Juniper*  (page  64)  is  rather  a shrub  than  a tree. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  cordially  thanking 
Mr.  Charles  Kirk  for  the  very  great  interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book,  and  for  the  unwearying  patience  with  which 
he  has  devoted  his  valuable  time  and  skill  to  making  it  as  complete 
and  useful  as  possible  within  its  narrow  limits. 


